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Introduction 



This qualitative report of the USAID Girls’ Education Activity (GEA) 1 focuses on the results of 
project activities in Guatemala, Morocco, and Peru. 

Section I outlines the overall purpose and goals of the GEA, contrasts the major tactics of the pro- 
gram in each country, and describes the fundamental multi-sectoral approach underlying all three 
country projects. 

Section II presents the design and the analytical framework used in this report. Also included are sub- 
sections that make important distinctions about the nature of systemic change and that describe a 
Conceptual Framework for Analyzing Change (C FAC), which is used in this report to explain what 
we think is the importance of the achievements made by each GEA project in its respective geographi- 
cal region. 

Section III describes, in three sub-sections, the major initiatives of each GEA country to improve 
girls’ access to and retention in primary schools and contains an analysis, using the CFAC analytical 
tool, of the degree of systemic change achieved in each country’s respective environment. 

Section IV examines the efforts of the programs in all three countries and synthesizes their experience 
into a set of observations on success factors in implementing girls’ education reform. This informa- 
tion is meant to inform future USAID activities and strategies in support of girls’ education. 



1 The Girls’ and Women’s Education Activity is the official name of this project funded by USAID’s Bureau for 
Economic Growth, Agriculture and Trade, Office of Women in Development (EG AT AVID). The acronym GEA 
is used in this report to reflect actions and decisions specific to EGATAVID. Within each country, a different 
project name was used, reflecting the program’s unique history and adaptation to the local environment. When 
discussing the specific country programs we have respected the local project title: the Guatemala project was 
called Proyecto Global (The Global Project), Morocco’s was called the Girls’ Education Activity, and Peru’s was 
called New Horizons for Girls’ Education. We use the acronym GEA for both the Moroccan program and for 
elements common to all three programs. The context will differentiate the uses. 
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Section I: Background on the 
Girls’ Education Activity 



In 1996, the United States Agency for International Development (USAID) began the Girls’ Educa- 
tion Activity (GEA) to assist host country governments and private sector and non-governmental 
entities in formulating, institutionalizing, and implementing country initiatives for girls’ education. 
These initiatives have been designed to ensure substantially increased educational opportunities for 
girls at the primary school level. 

The purposes of this contract were 

1. To enable USAID Missions to develop, put in place, and manage programs to support 
host country efforts to increase educational opportunities for girls at the primary school 
level, and 

2. To institutionalize within USAID the capacity to plan, support, and facilitate sustainable 
government and private sector/non-governmental organization efforts to improve 
educational opportunities for girls at the primary school level. 

This activity directly supports the USAID Office of Women in Development (EGAT/WID) Strategic 
Support Objective (SSO) #2: Broad-based, informed constituencies mobilized to improve girls’ education 
in emphasis countries. 

One of GEA’s guiding principles has been to serve as a catalyst for local action and innovation. Over 
the past five years, GEA has accomplished this goal through a series of intermediate results estab- 
lished by USAID for this project. Specifically, GEA interventions in target countries have 

• Strengthened the performance of public and private sector institutions to promote girls’ 
education (EGAT/WID IR 2. 1) ; 

• Improved knowledge to implement policies, strategies, and programs for girls’ education 
(EGAT/WID IR 2.2); 

• Mobilized leadership to promote girls’ education (EGAT/WID IR 2.3); 
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• Broadened local community participation to promote girls* education (EG AT AVID IR 2.4) ; and 

• Strengthened teacher performance to improve girls* primary school participation 
(EGATAVID IR2.5). 

It is not our intention in this analytical report to compare GEA’s success in achieving systemic 
change among the three participating countries. The descriptions in Section III of the environments 
and project development in each country bear out that the socio-political situations of the three 
countries had little in common. As would be expected, projects in each country evolved in different 
ways in different socio-political and economic environments. In fact, each respective country staff 
designed and implemented different strategies and tactics for achieving the GEA intermediate re- 
sults, which coincided with and were in response to variations in the availability of local resources 
and support infrastructures. Table 1 lists these different tactics, grouped by the types of interven- 
tions implemented in each of the three subject countries. These tactics will be described in detail in 
Section III of this report. 

THE MULTI-SECTORAL APPROACH OF THE GIRLS' EDUCATION ACTIVITY 2 

Many gains have been made in the past four decades in expanding access to quality education for girls 
and boys. However, the need for more children to obtain and complete education is just as critical 
today as it ever has been, especially for girls. Although worldwide primary enrollment rates for girls 
have increased 50 percent since 1960, 130 million school-age children around the world still are not in 
school, and 56 percent of these are girls. And although girls* enrollments increased in 29 countries 
between 1985 and 1995, simultaneous decreases occurred in 17 other countries in Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, the Caribbean, and the Middle East. 3 The ability of governments to continue to improve 
educational access and quality while keeping pace with population growth and rising social expecta- 
tions — and especially their ability to reach populations not well served by conventional programs 
(such as girls) — has been questioned by numerous studies and by many governments themselves. 
Perhaps in recognition of their limitations, governments are increasingly open to forming partner- 
ships with other “non-traditional” sectors, such as civil society organizations (CSOs) and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations (NGOs) , the business community, the media, and religious organizations, 
as they try to cope with their mandate of educating all girls and boys. 



2 Williams, H. (2001). Case studies in multi-sectoral strategies for advancing girls’ education. Washington, DC: 
Academy for Educational Development. 

3 Anderson, J. B. (1999). Remarks of the USAID Administrator at the USAID EGATAVID Symposium on Girls* 
Education. In Symposium on Girls’ Education: Evidence, issues, actions. Washington, DC: Academy for Educa- 
tional Development. 
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Description and Analysis of the Girls' Education Activity 



In response to these circumstances, USAID’s Office of Women in Development (EGAT/WID) imple- 
mented a multi-sectoral approach to support girls’ education in multiple countries in Latin America 
and Africa. GEA developed long-term projects in Guatemala, Morocco, and Peru. The EGAT/WID 
approach focused on building cross-sectoral partnerships to gener- 
ate local resources and delivering social and technical programs that 
support increased girls’ enrollments, retention, and completion. A 
driving rationale behind this approach is that sustainable im- 
provements in girls’ enrollment and completion rates will likely 
come from support programs that are locally developed and rely 
primarily on local resources. EGAT/WID expects that such pro- 
grams will be more sustainable because they will be more cultur- 
ally appropriate and thus have broader local ownership. 

The premises of the multi-sectoral approach to supporting girls’ 
education are based in numerous studies and experiences in improving education for girls and boys. 
These premises can be categorized into three groups: 

1 . First, barriers to quality education affect girls more than boys in many settings in that 
girls are less likely to attend school and complete their basic education than are boys. 
Many of these barriers are outside government education sector resources, expertise, or 
even mandates to overcome. To effect lasting changes in these barriers requires getting 
other organizations and sectors of society to “own” the problem and adopt changes in 
their policies, culture, and practices. 

2. Second, the formation of partnerships requires that governments be willing to reach out 
to other sectors for support — and that other sectors have the capacity and willingness to 
contribute to girls’ education. This approach represents a significant shift in government 
policy as well as a transformation of the government and non-government sectors’ 
perception of their mission and mandate. 

3. Finally, the third group of approaches is designed to enable the mobilization of sectors 
that traditionally have not been charged with supporting education. These non-tradi- 
tional sectors can generate local resources and programs to support girls’ education in 
partnership with government. 

The principles that underlie this approach are described in this report and summarized here: 

• Apply a multi-sectoral approach that recognizes the importance of traditional and non - 
traditional partners in changing both the demand for and supply of girls’ education. This 
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principle has been accepted by the GEA staff and validated by the governments through 
their acceptance of the project approach and their participation in the multi-sectoral 
activities at several levels. In addition, non-traditional partners have accepted new working 
relationships with government and other sectors, and all partners have demonstrated 
strengths to support girls’ education. 

• Use locally designed solutions and programs. The project has supported technical and 
organizational processes for needs assessment, stakeholder consultation, policy and organi- 
zational change, and action planning among national, local, and specialty groups. Accep- 
tance and implementation of the plans by local groups and their dedication of resources to 
accomplish them establish the validity of this approach. GEA provided resources and 
technical support for agenda-setting conferences for central- and local-level stakeholders 
across sectors, strategy development for new task forces and alliances, action planning with 
multi-sectoral partnerships at the central and local levels, and administrative planning of 
national scholarship and support funds. 

• Locally designed programs need to use a multi -method approach. The GEA strategy 
supported the development of partnerships across sectors and linkages and between na- 
tional or central and local entities. Each sector and partnership has distinct strengths and 
challenges to its ability to implement girls’ education support programs over time, as do 
national and local entities. Consequently, the program worked with several sectors and 
multi-sectoral partnerships. The data collection, program designs, and action plans also 
vary for each set of actors. 

• Local human, financial, and physical resources need to be developed to support girls’ 
education. The EG AT AVID multi-sectoral approach is based on the conclusion that many 
barriers to quality education that affect girls disproportionately are beyond the ability of 
government education sector resources to overcome, and thus non-traditional sectors must 
be mobilized to generate local resources and programs in partnership with government. 
However, the viability of this approach and the sustainability of multi-sectoral partnerships 
and programs depend on the ability of these sectors to mobilize resources to support girls’ 
education. In all three countries, the local resources generated and applied over time have 
included human and physical resources and, increasingly, financial resources. 

• Capacity building (leadership, technical programming, and operational support) needs to 
be developed and supported for local institutions in their new roles of supporting girls’ 
education. The multi-sectoral approach to supporting girls’ education has involved non- 
traditional partners and has supported the creation of new alliances and partnerships 
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involving multiple sectors. Many actors, therefore, have had to learn new information, 
adjust attitudes about what can and should be done for girls and schools, and understand 
what it means to work with new colleagues from other sectors. Capacity building has been a 
prominent feature of all three GEA countries and is a necessary precursor to extending and 
sustaining the achievements that have been made. 

• All stakeholders need to be engaged in support of girls’ education to“democratize”civic, 
social, and economic opportunities of girls in each country and community. Dialogues at 
the national and local levels and cross-sectoral partnerships that include government, such 
as those that have taken place in all three GEA countries, are consistent with democratic 
initiatives that seek to make decision making, finance, and administration more inclusive 
and transparent to all stakeholders. These dimensions have been preconditions for the 
agenda-setting and joint actions that actors across sectors have taken on behalf of girls’ 
education. The GEA Morocco and Peru experiences have demonstrated support by the 
national leadership, including elected and appointed officials, as well as the engagement of 
local community stakeholders. In addition, the GEA experiences in all three countries have 
demonstrated how democratizing support can lead to effective actions in particular com- 
munities that would not have occurred to people from outside the communities. Media have 
played a role in all three countries to achieve raised awareness and expectations for educat- 
ing girls. To varying degrees in each country, the government has rearticulated its responsi- 
bilities and has opened up to new relationships with CSOs, NGOs, the private sector, 
religious organizations, and the media. 

These principles of the EGAT/WID model for mobilizing and activating multiple sectors to generate 
local resources and develop and deliver social and technical programs to overcome context-specific 
barriers to girls’ educational success have been validated in Guatemala, Morocco, and Peru. Al- 
though the configurations of sectors and actors and activities and results are distinct from one coun- 
try to the next, this approach has helped transform girls’ education from a marginal issue with little 
traditional support to a priority issue for a wide range of local stakeholders acting in partnership. 
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Section II: Report Desisn and 
Analysis Framework 

The information presented in this report is based on five years of accumulated knowledge about girls’ 
education in GEA countries, which has been presented in monthly, quarterly, and annual reports to 
USAID; project designs and descriptions; and a Start-up Handbook for Girls' Education Activities. GEA 
Country Coordinators and their staffs created most of this information. GEA Country Coordinators 
were Angela Leal, Guatemala; Najat Yamouri, Morocco; and Ana Maria Robles and later Johanna 
Mendoza, Peru. 

This analytic report is based on these documents, supplemented by in-country interviews conducted 
over several trips by U.S. -based project staff be tween January and July 2001. Interviews were conducted 
by Johan De Wilde, CARE-U.S.A.; Cristina Elias, American Institutes for Research (AIR); Marina Fan- 
ning, Management Systems International (MSI) ; Cory Heyman, AIR; Roberto Mugnani, World Learn- 
ing; and Stephen Provasnik, AIR. Among those people interviewed were in-country project staff, busi- 
ness leaders, government officials (national, regional, and local), non-profit organizational leaders, 
religious leaders, community members, school principals, teachers, parents, and school-age girls. 

Between 50 and 75 respondents were interviewed in each country. Participation did not pose a prob- 
lem. Respondents were generous with their time and knowledge. A protocol that included a set of 
guidelines and topics for discussion was developed to govern the conduct of these interviews. Most 
interviews were conducted in Spanish or French, as appropriate, and translators were used when 
needed for monolingual speakers of indigenous languages. 

THE NATURE OF POLICY AND SYSTEMIC CHANGE 

As explained in Section I, the GEA multi-sectoral approach is a means to engage new relationships 
and stimulate local action and support for girls’ education that will be sustainable long after the 
project has withdrawn. Each GEA project was essentially charged with finding ways to stimulate 
changes in the socio-political environment — be it at the national or local level — that would engender 
new and sustainable ways of supporting girls’ education. GEA’s challenge was not to act directly to 
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increase "educational opportunities for girls at the primary school lever* but to affect the formation of 
M broad-based , informed constituencies mobilized to improve girls* education in emphasis countries. " In 
this way GEA was not a typical development project designed to have a direct impact on beneficiaries: 
rather, it was intended to effect change in national and local systems such that new and sustainable 
ways of supporting girls’ education came into being. GEA’s role in each country was to serve not as an 
agent of change directly but rather as a catalyst for change. 

For this reason, this reports description and analysis of GEAs contributions focus on the means and 
the results of each country’s programs that stimulated changes in local policies and systems instead of 
focusing narrowly on improvements in girls’ educational access and retention perse. By “policy” we 
mean the “change agenda” envisioned in the desired reform. A policy will typically include mandates, 
laws, and procedures (both formal and informal). Implementing a policy, or a change agenda, re- 
quires putting into place a complex set of informal relationships, agreements, and divisions of re- 
sponsibilities needed to maintain social programs and order. 

Sustainable policy change leads to changes in socio-political 
systems (henceforth “systemic change”) , which translates into 
accrued social or economic public good. Few of GEA’s contri- 
butions could be appreciated as the success they were without 
looking at them in relation to policy implementation and sys- 
temic change. 

Although sustainability can be said to be a characteristic of 
systemic change, sustainability cannot be assumed to come with 
policy change. Policy change and sustainability must go hand 
in hand to achieve systemic change. In GEA’s multi-sectoral approach, sustainability underlies the 
change process. GEAs principles for this approach provide three examples: 

1 . An effective constituency to support systemic change must be built up to sustain and 
continue new activities once the external stimulus (development project) ends. GEA’s 
technical approach indicated that effective constituencies for girls’ education would need 
to be multi-sectoral in nature and dependent on local resources. 

2. The constituencies themselves must be charged with directing and managing the change 
process: the direction of the process cannot be imposed from outside if the change is to be 
sustainable. GEA’s role of serving as a facilitator for change was consistent with this practice. 

3. Sufficient human enthusiasm and technical capacity must be built up within new and 
existing organizational and institutional structures to ensure that the momentum for 
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sustaining the change is adequate. There is no way that all barriers to girls’ education will 
be overcome in a few years. Systemic change — the implementation of a new policy and 
organizational environment — can be a 20-year process. Although substantial change can 
be made in the first years of reform, the resulting systems need to include mechanisms for 
maintaining the pressure for follow-through in the change process. Key stakeholders need 
to develop skills in monitoring, advocacy, and project implementation. 

To analyze the success of GEA initiatives from the perspective of systemic change, this analytical 
report uses an analytical tool created by Management Systems International (MSI) for its Imple- 
menting Policy Change (IPC) project. 4 We have adapted and used this tool as a Conceptual Frame- 
work for Analyzing Change (CFAC) to examine the particular systemic changes achieved in each 
GEA country environment relative to EGAT/WID’s SSO #2 of Broad-based, informed constituencies 
mobilized to improve girls' education in emphasis countries . 

PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION IS NOT SYSTEMIC CHANGE 5 

The analysis of GEA’s respective country accomplishments distinguishes between actions that effected 
change in the organizational and socio-political environment and actions that were discrete initia- 
tives designed to address barriers to girls’ access and retention at the grassroots level. This distinction 
recognizes that not all actions occur at a level that can effect systemic change. This distinction does 
not deny that actions and interventions in practice are often inter-related. For instance, sensitization 
campaigns designed to increase national-level dialogue (i.e., to affect the socio-political environ- 
ment) may also motivate local actors to initiate new actions in their communities (i.e., undertake a 
discrete initiative) . The value of this distinction is that it focuses analytical attention on GEA’s signifi- 
cant contributions to meaningful changes in the organizational and socio-political environments of 
Guatemala, Morocco, and Peru. In short, it allows the observer to recognize the fundamental differ- 
ences between systemic change and project implementation and to focus on actions that effect sys- 
temic change. 

It may be tempting to equate the policy and systemic change process with more familiar project or 
program implementation processes. However , policies are neither projects nor programs. Indeed, the 
relative inattention to the “how to” of systemic change may reflect a lack of appreciation of this 



4 IPC was a 10-year effort led by MSI and funded by USAID’s Global Bureau Democracy and Governance 
Center to understand and identify tools and techniques for improving systemic change and managing the 
policy implementation process. See http://ipc.msi-inc.com. 

5 Adapted from Crosby, B. (2000/ Managing policy reform: The implementation task framework (IPC Technical 
Note #12). Washington, DC: MSI. 
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distinction and the difficulties that this inattention presents for reformers and managers. Some im- 
portant features of the change process clearly distinguish it from either project or program imple- 
mentation. These features combine to make socio-political reform both more complex and difficult, 
challenging even the most experienced public managers. The most important differences follow: 

• Systemic change is not a linear, coherent process. Programs and projects have beginnings, 
middles, and ends; there are specific time lines; targets and objectives are generally specified 
for each phase; and plans and actions are defined to reach those targets. But policy imple- 
mentation is often multidirectional, fragmented, frequently interrupted, unpredictable, and 
very long-term. How to sequence actions, what to pay attention to, and whom to include 
can be hard to determine and can vary substantially over the life of the policy change 
process. Although systemic change implementation has few hard rules, a sequence of specific 
implementation tasks, described below, can greatly inform the work of reformers. 

• No single agency can effectively manage the change process alone. Projects and programs 
have project managers or chiefs or program heads. Whether they are part of larger agencies 
or independent, people usually know who is in charge. But in most cases, policy implemen- 
tation requires the concerted actions of multiple agencies and groups. In reality, authority 
and responsibility are dispersed among the actors involved, which means that traditional 
command-and-control management is rarely applicable — such that even if there is nomi- 
nally a lead agency, in reality no individual entity is in charge. The GEA’s multi-sectoral 
approach is specifically adapted to this implementation challenge. Rather than act through 
a position of authority, the approach seeks to convince the major players to agree on a 
common agenda and then coordinate their own activities to increase the cumulative impact 
on the environment. 

• Policy implementation often benefits some at the expense of others. Projects and programs 
provide benefits to those they affect. When systems change, new groups become beneficia- 
ries, but groups that gained under the previous policy often begin to suffer losses or be 
placed at a serious disadvantage. Complicating the change process is the powerful position 
of the former beneficiaries, who are usually much more able to defend their interests and 
oppose and resist change than those who stand to gain. In the case of girls’ education, 
resistance can be very subtle and may even be hidden. Expanding the group of stakeholders 
as broadly as possible beyond the usual sectoral and institutional divisions is key to diffusing 
this confrontational dynamic. 

• New policies generally do not come with budgets. Programs and projects have budgets. 

Were it otherwise, they would not exist. Policies, however, rarely have more than the prom- 
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ise of resources, particularly at the start of the reform process. Making progress means 
lobbying for new funds, identifying existing sources of implementation support, and negoti- 
ating for resource reallocation. All these efforts are subject to the vagaries of the budget 
process and shifting political winds. Acquiring a single major source of funding — in or out 
of government — for girls’ education reform is not even an option in the fiscal and political 
context of Guatemala, Morocco, or Peru. Resources do exist, but in small and diffuse 
pockets throughout the societies. As noted in the rationale for GEA’s multi-sectoral ap- 
proach, locating and pulling together sufficient resources are essential to implement this 
kind of systemic reform. 

Implementing systemic change is much like an assembly process. It is a process of putting together 
pieces from different sources, each with objectives rather different from those originally intended, 
and then reshaping those pieces into a mechanism capable of producing the results intended. Re- 
sources required to implement the policy may be under the control of others — with as much or more 
authority than the policy implementation manager — and 
worse, these other parties may be uninterested in or even op- 
posed to the change. 

Change managers and implementers are rarely in charge in 
the normal sense of the phrase. Instead, they are better char- 
acterized as facilitators, brokers, or coordinators: Changes in 
priorities and objectives need to be facilitated, differences of 
opinion between equally interested or affected stakeholders 
must be brokered, and actions to accomplish the new objectives need to be coordinated. This 
description effectively summarizes the roles played — often behind the scenes — by the GEA Coun- 
try Coordinators and their staffs. 

Systemic Change as a Set of Tasks 

The literature on policy implementation deals mostly with issues related to the content of the policy, 
its political support, or compliance. It has little to say, however, about howto implement systemic 
change. The literature on project and program implementation is more helpful. Brinkerhoff, in 
Improving Development Program Performance , 6 suggests a model that places project and program 
implementation along a continuum of component managerial tasks, distinguishing between project 
tasks, which are largely operational (internal administration, employee supervision, input monitor- 
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6 Brinkerhoff, D. (1991). Improving development program performance. Boulder, CO: Lynne Reinner Publishers. 
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ing, technical production) , and program tasks, which are more strategic in nature (long-term plan- 
ning, developing strong organizational culture, managing organization interdependencies). Al- 
though Brinkerhoff does not specifically deal with policy implementation, it actually appears to be 
another dimension of that continuum. Table 2 modifies Brinkerhoff s framework and visualizes policy 
implementation as the third dimension of the continuum and includes the following tasks: Policy 
Legitimization, Constituency Building, Resource Mobilization, Organizational Design and Modifica- 
tion, Mobilization of Action, and Impact Monitoring. 

Unlike either program or project implementation, all policy implementation tasks are strategic in 
nature. Each may be viewed as a requisite first step for either program or project implementation. In 
both program and project implementation, a pre-existing policy is at least implied. It is from that 
policy that the project or program is derived. Projects and programs assume that the underlying 
policy is considered legitimate, that a constituency that wants and supports the policy exists, and that 
resources have already been assigned. Without that minimum base, implementing the project or 
program would be impossible. Because all these elements have to be won in systemic change, a careful 
examination of the tasks involved in the change process is in order. 

What Makes Stimulating Systemic Change Difficult? 

Several specific characteristics of systemic change make the process difficult and present major implica- 
tions for implementation. First, the stimulus for systemic change has more often than not come from 
outside, such as intractable economic crises that have forced governments to seek external financial 
assistance. In exchange for assistance or loans, donor agencies or international financial institutions 
often require substantial changes in the economic policy framework or, increasingly, in other policy 



Table 2,-A Continuum of Implementation Task Functions 



Policy Implementation Program Implementation Project Implementation 

(Emphasis on strategic tasks) (Emphasis on operating tasks) 


• Policy Legitimization 

• Constituency Building 

• Resource Mobilization 

• Organizational Design and 
Modification 

• Mobilization of Action 

• Impact Monitoring 


• Program Design 

• Capacity Building for 
Implementers 

• Collaboration with Multiple 
Groups and Organizations 

• Expansion of Resources and 
Support 

• Proactive Leadership 


• Clear Objectives 

• Defined Roles and 
Responsibilities 

• Plans/Schedules 

• Rewards and Sanctions 

• Feedback/Adaptation 
Mechanisms 
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areas such as governance and the provision of public services. These changes frequently represent 
dramatic departures from the country’s normal policies and practices. The negotiation of these re- 
forms may take place among a narrow set of actors with conditions agreed to reluctantly, which raises 
questions of ownership and the consequent need to generate real demand for the changes proposed. 

In the case of girls’ education, most advocates for reform are dispersed in the political environment 
and often sit outside the formal education system. To exert adequate pressure for reform, they are 
faced with the double challenge of organizing effective coalitions of supporters while working to 
generate increased demand for educational reform within the general population. 

Second, systemic change decisions are highly political. Policy change is politics; it addresses funda- 
mental questions of what is to be done, how it is to be done, and how resources and benefits are to be 
distributed. When change occurs, relationships at various levels and between stakeholders will inevi- 
tably shift. Newer groups may gain rewards and opportunities at the expense of former beneficia- 
ries — former beneficiaries, however, may be deeply entrenched and are often in a position to exercise 
strong and effective opposition. 

Girls’ education reformers typically have had a difficult time addressing former beneficiaries because 
they are often hidden but are still able to exercise considerable resistance. The pro-equity policies 
may not even be considered legitimate by certain powerful constituencies. Implementing girls’ educa- 
tion policy is complicated by cultural and religious arguments that are raised in the political process. 



In the case of Morocco, a new reform-minded government came into power in 1998, soon after 
the start of GEA.This created an opportunity to put in place a momentous policy statement on 
the reform of the education sector (the National Charter for Educational Reform , or La Charte 
Nationale pour I'Education). To its credit the government of Morocco would be first to admit its 
limitations in implementing these same reforms. In fact, some of these implementation issues 
are mentioned in the Charter. 

In contrast to a relatively favorable political environment in Morocco, the socio-political situa- 
tion in Guatemala proved to be significantly different. The inception of GEA followed the Peace 
Accords ending 36 years of civil conflict. Beyond low levels of political trust and cohesion, 
tremendous obstacles to education in war-ravaged areas still exist. Addressing reform in 
education also means dealing with limited household and family resources; the lack of schools 
in many rural areas; the lack of any public transportation in remote regions; and traditional 
socio-cultural beliefs, values, and practices that regard an education for girls as a waste of time 
and money. 

Meanwhile, the political situation in Peru was mixed. Although the national government was a 
full partner in GEA activities, the political upheaval brought about by the abrupt resignation of 
President Fujimori in 2000 slowed some of the momentum for national legal change on behalf 
of girls' education. 
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Powerfully entrenched resistance to change, such as inertia within public institutions, helps explain 
why it is often so difficult to get policy change processes moving toward effective implementation. 

The process of systemic change, however, need not always result in conflicts between newer and older 
beneficiaries. For instance, when indigenous girls in rural areas are able to complete primary education, 
entire communities benefit. Girls become more informed citizens as well as more productive and knowl- 
edgeable workers, families have fewer premature pregnancies, and communities incur fewer social and 
economic strains. One of the most important tasks for partnerships that facilitate change processes is to 
communicate to the broader constituent population how the benefits of change will outweigh the 
costs — at all levels. This can be accomplished by including a broader group of stakeholders in the 
earliest stages of the planning process and by launching an effective social marketing campaign. 

Third, although politicians have the lead role in initiating systemic change, technocrats carry out 
the formulation of policy change. Unfortunately, technocrats generally operate under different 
decisional criteria than either the political or administrative leadership. Whereas politicians take 
care to balance their constituencies, technocrats are concerned with maximizing output and ratio- 
nalizing scarce resources. Political trade-offs are generally not factors in the technocrats’ policy 
formulation equation. Getting technocrats to think about conflicts with former beneficiaries, op- 
position, and the implications of their actions on the next election is not a simple matter. Where 
resources are limited, as is typically the case in educational reform, budget limitations feed resis- 
tance to policy implementation. Even when resources are available from external sources, many 
technocrats will resist working in new ways that might disturb the traditional hierarchy of power 
in a Ministry of Education. 

Fourth, reform-minded decision makers are frequently new to government and are unfamiliar with 
the environment for policy implementation. With neither established routines nor entrenched inter- 
ests, reformers may be quite effective at the outset of the new government. However, they are also very 



In Guatemala, mobilizing significant political support and resources from the public sector proved 
to be unfeasible. Instead, the project had to focus on acquiring and mobilizing support on the 
local level, using in-kind and pro bono organizational support from key stakeholders for project 
activities designed to advance the legitimacy of and community support for girls' education. 

In Morocco, the particular challenge has been less the formulation of new policies and practices 
than the advancement of the organizational and socio-cultural changes needed to actually 
operationalize the policy agenda laid out in the country's National Charter for Educational Reform. 

In Peru, the outstanding challenge was translating the successes achieved on the community 
and regional levels, driven by effective networks and constituencies, to policies and patterns of 
behavior on the national level, which will ensure the sustainability of the new systems. 
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likely to fall prey to the pitfalls and diversionary tactics of the administrative bureaucracy. The more 
administratively intense or complex the desired change is, the more important the need for a keen 
understanding of the administrative system. Inevitably the reformers’ success is predicated on their 
ability to manage the system to produce significant impact. Veteran bureaucrats in developing coun- 
try know that reformers can be worn down and that even if they cannot, the reformers will likely 
affect change for only a very few years. In implementing educational reform, having the full support 
of the Ministry of Education, although necessary, might not be sufficient to effect change. Other 
players, such as the Finance and Interior Ministries, the head of the Public Service, or even local 
authorities, may prove to hold the keys to the reforms. 

Fifth, in most cases the resources needed to carry out policy change either do not exist or are in the 
wrong place. Budget resources are not free goods; they are the product of agreements and arrange- 
ments arrived at after considerable negotiation among interested and often powerful actors. Re- 
sources can be reallocated, but only with the consent of those with prior interest; without such 
consent, the consequences can be drastic. The difficulty of resource reallocation illustrates the critical 
role of external resources in initiating the policy change process — both as a catalyst for change and as 
a way to buy time to negotiate the reallocation of the budget. In this regard, policy implementation 
and organizational change are intimately linked. 

Given the complexity and characteristics of the policy change process, what is the government official 
or national-level advocate supposed to do to implement a policy change? Understanding more about 
the actual nature of implementing policy and the nature of the tasks involved in policy implementa- 
tion can help the reformer develop more adequate or more appropriate strategies for implementing 
complex policies. The Conceptual Framework for Analyzing Change (CFAC) described below is a 
valuable framework for planning and evaluating these strategies. Like other strategic management 
tools, this framework can help reformers, planners, and evaluators organize their thinking to ensure 
that they have asked the right questions and considered the many factors — pro and con — that may 
have an impact on the change process. Later, in Section III, we present a summary of each GEA 
country’s experience and accomplishments in organizational change and policy implementation 
organized by the six tasks in the CFAC. 

A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYZING CHANGE 

Changing policy involves action by many people — legislators, national leaders, activists, and service 
providers, to name but a few. It involves developing and approving new laws and regulations and 
then translating those laws and regulations into action. Given the complexity and inherent difficulty 
involved in constituting education policies that directly lead to comprehensive improvements in 
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educational practices, where should a reformer begin? Although many countries have piloted limited 
innovations, few have adopted specific national education reforms focusing on improved parity and 
equity in basic education. 

Two exceptions are Morocco and Peru, where the National Charter and the Law on Rural Girls’ 
Education, respectively, have articulated reform visions. In countries yet to adopt such national 
policies, such as Guatemala, the immediate challenge remains one of initial consciousness raising, 
mobilization, policy formulation, and policy adoption. However, as in many developing countries, 
the challenge in Morocco and Peru will be how to implement those policies that are now nominally on 
the books. Implementing new policies can usually be characterized as moving from a “what to do” 
problem to a “how to do it” problem. 

Attacking a challenge of this size benefits from breaking it into manageable pieces or tasks and 
seeking effective ways to manage each of these tasks. An ambitious effort of this kind is the Imple- 
mentation Task Framework developed by USAID’s Democracy Center project, Implementing Policy 
Change (IPC) , from more than a decade of studying policy change in 40 countries. It is an organiz- 
ing framework for activists and policy change managers. It divides the overall process of policy 
change into the six distinct tasks described below and depicted in Figure 1, each of which can be 
managed systematically and strategically. These tasks integrate the political, behavioral, organiza- 
tional, and technical aspects of the policy change effort to provide a road map for managing the 
change process and a common vocabulary for discussing priorities and tactics. 7 The Implementa- 
tion Task Framework has been adapted for this analytical report to serve as a Conceptual Frame- 
work for Analyzing Change (CFAC) . 

In short, it means that systemic and policy change work must be catalytic — that is, in-country staff 
cannot be the sole agents of change. MSI’s CFAC tool outlines the following series of essential tasks 
within the change process that lead to sustainable change: 8 

1 . Policy Legitimization — The extent to which an initiative is viewed as legitimate by people 
and organizations that are in positions to commit economic and political capital in 
support of the project 



7 Dr. Ben Crosby originally drafted the description of the analytical tool, the Policy Implementation Task 
Framework, which the authors of this report have adapted to analyze the achievements of the three GEA 
projects. The genesis of this framework was in USAID’s Democracy Center project titled Implementing Policy 
Change (IPC); see http://ipc.msi-inc.com. IPC was led and managed by Management Systems International. 

8 Crosby, B. (1996). Organizational dimensions to the implementation of policy change. Washington, DC: United 
States Agency for International Development. 
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Figurel -Sustainable Systemic and Organizational Change 




2. Building Constituencies — The extent to which those who stand to direcdy benefit from 
the growth of the initiative are advocates and are willing to push for reforms 

3. Realigning and Mobilizing Resources — The extent to which other public and private 
donors are willing to realign and allocate limited resources for the initiatives 

4. Designing and Modifying Organizational Structures — The extent to which organizations 
implementing initiatives are willing to make reforms and modifications to existing admin- 
istrative, regulatory, and support structures to support the initiative 

5. Mobilizing Action — The extent to which resources have actually been mobilized to 
support the initiative 

6. Monitoring Systemic Change — The extent to which the implementation of an initiative is 
affecting broader educational reforms and the changes in behavior can be documented 
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Task 1: Policy Legitimization 

Before any changes on behalf of girls’ education can occur, constituencies must view the change as 
legitimate and important. To acquire this legitimacy, some influential people and opinion leaders 
must come to believe — and must assert publicly — that the proposed systemic change is necessary, 
even though it will present serious cost and sacrifice. Legitimization involves the emergence or desig- 
nation of one or more policy “champions” with credibility, political resources, and the willingness to 
risk that political capital to support the policy. 

Since the initial impetus for girls’ education policy change often comes from outside the country or 
from a local but small intelligentsia, it is vital that the desired systemic change be internally legiti- 
mized so that key constituencies inside the country develop a sense of ownership for the change. 
Because these policies represent substantial breaks from tradition and require shifts in attitudes and 
actions, it is important that the legitimizers, or policy champions, enjoy widespread credibility and 
state unambiguously that what the new policy represents is important, valid, and desirable. The 
more difficult or contentious the policy is, or the more it de- 
parts from past practice, the more important the legitimiza- 
tion function is. Although champions can come from either the 
public or the private sector, it is important that those policies 
that originate outside of government attract high-level gov- 
ernment support at the earliest feasible date. 

The task of legitimization is crucial not only for getting new policies approved but also for devel- 
oping the broader and deeper base of support needed for implementation. The successes in Gua- 
temala, Morocco, and Peru in establishing broad-based legitimacy for girls’ education varied 
considerably: 

• Although much remains to be done to establish legitimacy for girls’ education on the 
national level in Guatemala, GEA was able to facilitate change on the regional and local 
levels. One tactic for legitimizing the GEA’s work on the community level was to provide 
technical assistance to the Ministry of Education’s Bilingual Education Directorate, which in 
turn lent its credibility to GEA’s local initiatives. Although falling short of being a real policy 
champion, the Directorate did help make contacts and open closed “cultural doors’’ within 
targeted communities. 

• In Morocco, public sector political support for girls’ education was won early in the project 
and at the highest level of society. This allowed GEA staff to focus on crafting messages and 
tactics that would extend the legitimacy of girls’ education to NGOs and the private sector, 
both of which had shown limited interest prior to the project. 



It is vital that the desired systemic change 
be internally legitimized so that key con- 
stituencies inside the country develop a 
sense of ownership for the change. 
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• From the beginning of the project in Peru, GEA staff were able to acquire the support of 
national-level stakeholders. The endorsement of regional and local leaders followed as the 
project began to work directly in the Department of Ayacucho and indirectly with regional 
networks and girls’ education coordinators across the country. It was clear that establishing 
legitimacy with both national and local stakeholders was key to moving ahead with the 
change process on either level. 

Task 2: Building Constituencies 

Similar to legitimization, constituency building is an essential task for both policy formulation 
and policy implementation. Since initial support for comprehensive girls’ education policies is 
rarely sufficient to ensure adoption and implementation, an adequate constituency for the re- 
form must be developed. In other words, the reform must be marketed and promoted. Likely 
constituents are those who can hope to be better off as a result of the policy change and those 
who support the policy change philosophically. Constituency building complements and ampli- 
fies the legitimization process. It aims not only at gaining passive acceptance of the need for 
policy change, but also at mobilizing action in favor of the 
new policy. Although evidence shows that once a constitu- 
ency has a stake in a policy outcome it will be more likely to 
mobilize to defend its interests in the change, assembling a 
constituency at the outset is a difficult task. In the case of 
girls’ education policies, constituency building is particu- 
larly challenging because the potential beneficiaries (espe- 
cially rural girls and families) are typically underpowered, poor, and unorganized. Since the 
benefits of policy change will mostly be felt in the long run, a certain amount of faith on the part 
of the new constituents is necessary. 

Many countries have relatively little overt opposition to girls’ education policy change. The opposi- 
tion to more comprehensive and progressive policies results more commonly from conflicting de- 
mands for resources, institutional inertia or ineffectiveness, and turf conflicts associated with the 
operationalization of such reforms. The implementation of reforms is often confounded by a lack of 
institutional management skills and a lack of precedents for the requisite multidisciplinary approaches 
needed to mobilize resources beyond the scope of the formal education system. Because new girls’ 
education policies affect budget priorities, opposition frequently comes from those whose budgets 
would be reduced to free up the resources for the new policy. Moreover, existing bureaucracies are 
often reluctant to change to reflect new policies. The task of constituency building must continue 
until it is sufficient to overcome these sources of resistance. 



Since initial support for comprehensive 
girls' education policies is rarely suffi- 
cient to ensure adoption and imple- 
mentation, an adequate constituency 
for the reform must be developed. 
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To date, international actors have played a large role in the pursuit of more equitable and forward- 
looking education policies. International networks, although small, are better organized than most 
national networks; national policy frequently comes from agreements and standards originating in 
international forums. 

Within the three GEA countries, the impetus for adopting comprehensive girls’ education policies 
almost always began outside of government. Now, however, substantial numbers of advocates for 
girls’ education are growing within governments as well. Groups of advocates have become increas- 
ingly well defined in Peru over the past four years. This is slowly becoming the case in Morocco, where 
a developing cadre of reform-minded superintendents (Delegues) and senior Delegation managers 
are increasingly supportive of initiatives in community involvement, improved access, and equity. In 
Guatemala, some Technical Administrative Coordinators in regional branches of the Ministry of 
Education have become aware of the need for promoting girls’ education. Regardless, each GEA 
project spent the majority of its five years working to establish, broaden, and strengthen constituency 
groups outside of government. 

• GEA Guatemala’s constituency-building efforts were primarily focused on the local level. 
GEA also successfully created stakeholders in participating communities by offering com- 
munity organization services and using highly participatory and culturally adapted meth- 
ods. The project was also able to transform bilingual teachers and the Technical Administra- 
tive Coordinators of Ministry of Education’s Quiche Office into effective advocates for girls’ 
education. 

• Morocco made meaningful inroads with national and local NGOs who had not previously 
included girls’ education in their development agendas. The project was also able to demon- 
strate how to form effective private-public partnerships for school improvements. 

• GEA Peru was successful in establishing national networks, regional networks, and local 
committees that have built loyal, active constituencies on behalf of girls’ education. These 
constituencies plan to continue their collaboration after the end of the GEA project. 

Task 3: Realigning and Mobilizing Resources 

Implementing any new policy requires human, technical, and financial resources. These resources are 
rarely in place at the outset, and old priorities do not disappear simply because new problems arise. 
The nature of the problems in primary education requires both short-term and long-term resource 
mobilization strategies. The tasks of realigning and mobilizing resources need to be approached in a 
strategic and coherent way that secures initial funding (public and private, international and domes- 
tic) and ensures the policy a place in the government’s budget allocation process. Managing the 
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period of transition is a particular concern given the inability of governments to redistribute human 
and financial resources to new priorities on short notice and the associated risk of program or project 
shutdowns once donor resources are exhausted. 

Moreover, the resource problem is not simply financial. Often, the ministerial unit charged with 
coordinating the implementation of education policy is severely deficient in resources or, even worse, 
is an empty shell. It is a tragic irony that the scarcity of skilled human resources to advance girls’ 
education initiatives in the field is compounded by the very gap that girls’ education policies seek to 
fill. As in the first two tasks — legitimization and constituency building — those managing the task of 
realigning and mobilizing resources must reach beyond the boundaries of individual units and orga- 
nizations and use a strategic management framework if they are to have any hope of integrating the 
political, organizational, technical, and financial aspects of this task. The recent emergence of debt 
relief as an important entry point has underscored this point. 



Task 4: Designing and Modifying Organizational Structures 

Implementing meaningful policy change almost always calls for the creation of new organizations, 
major changes to existing organizations, or both. Girls’ education policies are no exception. In each 
GEA country, creating or expanding national networks for girls’ education, and later regional and 
local networks, was the starting point for influencing systemic change. 



These new policies affect organizations in three ways. First, some organizations are affected inter- 
nally in terms of what they do and how they do it. A massive scale-up is required. Reorganizations 
and modifications of tasks cause many organizations’ structural components to be superseded by 
new units and departments. Second, since systemic change 
cuts across organizational and functional boundaries, the 
implementing organizations need to pay more attention to 
the external environment and to their external stakeholders, 
both to secure resources and to address turf issues. Third, 
since successful actions by one governmental unit may de- 
pend on the implementation of complementary actions by 

other organizations, the need for sharing information and resources is great, as is the need for 
more concerted coordination. It is noteworthy that broad-based coalitions and public-private 
partnerships have become essential organizational mechanisms for implementing improved girls’ 
education policies at both national and local levels. This is well demonstrated in the GEA Mo- 
rocco and Peru experiences where multi-sectoral coalitions have been key to stimulating action 
and change. 



Broad-based coalitions and public-pri- 
vate partnerships have become essen- 
tial organizational mechanisms for 
implementing improved girls' educa- 
tion policies. 
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Creating new structures may initially appear easier than overhauling old ones. This can, however, be 
quite costly — especially if existing organizations remain untouched. Officials in the older structures 
understand the budgeting, procurement, financial, and personnel systems of government and likely 
have their own political networks. Dislodging or eliminating such structures may prove to be an 
imposing task and may cause the new organization to operate in parallel with older ones rather than 
replace them. 

The CFAC Task 4 — Modifying Organizational Structures — provides a focus for national planners, 
and the leaders of individual organizations, to assess what organizational changes are needed and to 
oversee the change process. 

Task 5: Mobilizing Action 

Even if the implementing agencies inside and outside government have the needed resources, there are 
no guarantees that they will carry out the assigned policy change — behavior must change, and ac- 
tions must be taken that reflect the new policy. Until implementation actually occurs, policy change 
is theoretical. Real change provokes new resistance. Real change also requires concrete plans about 
how, when, where, and by whom resources are to be used. Programs need to be designated, projects 
designed, and action strategies identified and then put into place. Frequently, these activities require 
joint planning across organizational boundaries. 

It is no surprise that GEA’s work in forming and supporting new coalitions in each country included 
action planning and support for pilot projects (demonstrated in all three countries) . Since the imple- 
menting agencies will probably continue to resist the mandated changes, strategies must be devel- 
oped to overcome that resistance. New incentives may have to be created to induce the organization 
to adopt the new modes and practices required by the policy change. If the new policies are imple- 
mented alongside the agency’s traditional activities, those in charge need to be alert to attempts to 
siphon off resources for other activities. Task 5 focuses on instituting the multi-organization planning 
processes, the coordination mechanisms, and the accountability procedures needed to ensure that 
policy intent is translated into concrete action. 

Task 6: Monitoring Systemic Change 

It is important to track the effects of policy change and to correct or adjust the policy if it is not produc- 
ing the intended results. Such monitoring or evaluation should begin early in the process, and it should 
be done in a credible, public, and transparent manner. Monitoring policy change usually requires 
mechanisms for periodic review and spans the actions of multiple organizations over several years. Also 
of crucial importance are mechanisms for feeding this information back to the public and to policymakers. 
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The question of who monitors the overall policy is also important. Although a given agency can 
monitor the impact of its own policy change actions, it is less obvious who is responsible for tracking 
cumulative policy impact over several agencies. Frequently, the press, citizens’ groups, and nonparti- 
san monitoring organizations play important roles. Although international and national mecha- 
nisms have been established to monitor girls’ education and policy change in most countries, rela- 
tively few mechanisms exist for feeding this information back into the public policy process. This 
requires strategic planning by means of general social communications campaigns, targeted and 
sustained interaction with public and private policymakers, and a concerted effort to track the progress 
of policy change so that key stakeholders can increase pressure for the enactment and implementation 
of desired policies. 
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Section III: GEA Country 
Experience 



This section of the report of the Girls’ Education Activity project (GEA) in Guatemala, Morocco, and 
Peru reviews GEA’s major activities and analyzes its achievements. It explains what activities GEA 
undertook in each country as well as the importance of those actions within the context of sustainable 
policy change, or effecting systemic change. Over the five years of the project, considerable achieve- 
ments were made, despite many structural and cultural barriers to the education of girls. 

ORGANIZATION OF THIS SECTION 

GEA’s accomplishments in Guatemala, Morocco, and Peru cannot be adequately appreciated simply 
by looking at how the GEA multi-sectoral approach was translated into such activities as policy 
dialogue, advocacy, community organizing, networking, fund-raising, training, and information 
dissemination. As explained in Section II, it is important to distinguish between actions that can 
affect systemic change and actions that are discrete initiatives. This important distinction is illus- 
trated in Table 3. We emphasize this distinction because each GEA project was constantly experiment- 
ing with interventions intended to stimulate and support the creation of lasting systemic changes in 
the local environment of each country. These interventions had different types of effects. In many 
cases, although to differing degrees, the combination of effects led to new behaviors and relationships 
that have essentially changed the socio-political environment for girls’ education. That is, they can be 
considered to have effected some systemic change. Not all interventions, however, had this result; 
some remained at the level of discrete initiatives. 

The majority of GEA’s interventions focused on stimulating national or regional and systemic changes 
in the political and organizational life of key institutions, stakeholders, and decision makers. This 
section describes and analytically discusses these interventions, guided by a Conceptual Framework 
for Analyzing Change (CFAC) (an analytical tool described in detail in Section II). The point of this 
CFAC is to provide context for understanding GEA’s various systemic accomplishments. GEA’s sup- 
port for systemic and organizational change is described in each country-specific sub-section, orga- 
nized according to the six tasks of the CFAC. 
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Table 3. -Inter-Related Achievements on the National, Regional, and Local Levels 



Type of Intervention 


Intervening Intermediaries 


Achievements in Support 
of Girls' Education 


Effects change in 
organizational and 
socio-political environ- 
ment 

Support for efforts that 
make the implementation 
of girls' education policies 
andapproachessustainable 


National, regional, and 
some community organi- 
zations: 

• Ministry of National 
Education 

• National-level NGOs 

• Private business (i.e., banks 
and industry) 

• Bilateral and multilateral 
donors 

• Community associations 


Sustainable organiza- 
tional policies, behaviors, 

and programs 

• New policies, procedures, 
and priorities 

• New program focused on 
girls' education 

• New patterns of resource 
acquisition and allocation 

• New institutional partner- 
ships that cross traditional 
organizational and sector 
divisions 

• Girls' education scholar- 
ships programs 


Effects discrete initiatives 


Local communities and 


One-time alleviation of 




institutions: 


barriers to girls' access 


Pilot efforts or one- time 


* Schools 


and retention at the local 


contributions at the local 


• Community associations 


level: 


level 


* Local businesses 


• Isolated experimentation 
and demonstration 
projects 

• Provision of school 
supplies 

• Improved school infra- 
structure 




In Guatemala, GEAs greatest impact was observed at the regional or community level. In Morocco, 
the political situation led to considerable gains on the national level, although these still need to be 
translated into concrete action on the broader community level. Meanwhile, Peru was able to affect 
policy change on all three levels — community, regional, and national. 

This section’s country-specific sub-sections are organized into three parts: 

1 . A description of the country’s environment for girls’ education 

2. An overview of GEAs development history and major contributions to girls’ education in 
each country 

3. A qualitative analysis of those GEA interventions that advanced systemic and organiza- 
tional change 
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Section lll-A: Changing Girls’ 
Education in Guatemala 



THE GUATEMALAN EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 

GEA in Guatemala began in the wake of Guatemala’s 36-year civil conflict, which ended with the 
signing of the Peace Accords in 1996. The Guatemalan Peace Accords are more than a formal ending 
to years of armed conflict; they represent a social compact pledging that Guatemala will become a 
more participatory, pluralistic, and equitable society. The Accords require major investments in 
health, education, and other basic services to reach the rural indigenous poor. They also require the 
full participation of the indigenous people in local and national decision making. For the latter to 
occur, Guatemala needs to raise the level of education of the country as a whole. Adult illiteracy in the 
country is estimated at 35 percent, but among indigenous — Mayan — women it is estimated at 75 
percent. Moreover, Guatemala’s school completion rates are among the lowest in Latin America. 
Even third-grade completion rates are well below those in many other developing countries. In rural 
indigenous areas, such as the Department of El Quiche — a region ravaged during Guatemala’s civil 
conflict — the situation is deplorable: only 20 percent of girls and 26 percent of boys who began first 
grade in 1996 completed third grade in 1998. 

In 1997, an assessment of the barriers to improving the levels of primary education in Guatemala 
identified five principal types of obstacles: (1) limited household and family resources among the poor, 
which makes the loss of a child’s labor a huge economic sacrifice for a family; (2) the lack of schools in 
many rural areas and the lack of any public transportation in remote regions; (3) poor nutrition, 
sanitation, and health, which can detrimentally affect children’s attendance and their ability and 
readiness to learn; (4) traditional socio-cultural beliefs, values, and practices that do not place much 
value on formal education and that regard an education for girls as a waste of time and money; and (5) 
poor quality schooling, which all too often requires rote memorization, relies on lecturing methods, 
privileges boys, and makes little accommodation for children whose first language is not Spanish. 9 



Leal, A. (1997). Guatemala: Status report: Knowledge base of girls’ education. Washington, DC: Institute for 
International Research. 
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OVERVIEW OF THE GUATEMALA GIRLS' EDUCATION PROJECT 



The USAID Office of Girls and Women in Development (EGAT/WID) launched the Girls’ Education 
Activity in Guatemala in September 1997. At that time, World Learning opened an office in Guate- 
mala City for Proyecto Global, the local name for GEA in Guatemala, to carry out the Girls’ Educa- 
tion project. The goal of the project was to provide assistance on the national and local levels to 
facilitate change in the community, classroom, and home that would increase the percentage of girls 
who complete fifth grade, especially in rural areas and among indigenous populations. Between 
September 1997 and August 2001, the project promoted a national discourse on girls’ education, 
developed materials particularly well crafted to promote girls’ education in the Guatemalan social 
and cultural context, and demonstrated the effectiveness and constraints of four strategies: (1) chang- 
ing teacher practices, (2) increasing community support for girls’ education, (3) increasing public 
awareness about girls’ education issues, and (4) increasing girls’ access to education (Table 4). This 
section places these activities in context and describes them in detail. 

Because of its critical situation and multiple impediments to indigenous girls’ education, Guatemala 
was one of the original countries where USAID decided to initiate a girls’ education project. Proyecto 
Global, however, was the second USAID girls’ education project in Guatemala. USAID began to 
promote girls’ education in Guatemala in 1993 when its Basic Education Strengthening (BEST) project 
(1989-1997) launched Guatemala’s first Girls’ Education Project (BEST/GEP) . Thus Proyecto Global’s 
girls’ education activity did not begin with a blank slate. It began within a nexus of pre-existing 
relationships, infrastructures, and expectations, and it began with a set of inherited materials and 
strategies. The fact that Proyecto Global was not a pioneer should, in theory, have given the project 
a running start. In reality, however, it gave Proyecto Global a very slow start. 

One reason for this slow start was that BEST/GEP was scheduled to end in 1996 but was extended a 
year and a half until 1997. To avoid having two independent USAID girls’ education projects working 
in the country at the same time, USAID/Washington decided to postpone Proyecto Global until 
BEST/GEP officially ended. In addition, Proyecto Global started slowly because it had to spend 
considerable time redefining itself at its inception. 

USAID originally envisioned Proyecto Global as a counterpart of the Japanese International Coopera- 
tion Agency (JIC A) . Together with the Guatemalan government, Proyecto Global and JICA were to 
work on the Common Agenda that the United States, Japan, and Guatemala had agreed on in 1995. The 
Common Agenda was an agreement within the framework of the international Women in Develop- 
ment Initiative (WID) that identified a set of goals for U.S., Japanese, and Guatemalan cooperation to 
promote girls’ education. Proyecto Global and Japanese experts were to begin work in 1996 with El 
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Table 4.-Guatemala GEA Project Time Line 



1996 




Guatemala signs the Peace Accords ending 36 years of conflict and 
requiring major investments in health, education, and other basic 
services to reach the rural indigenous poor. 

GEA/Proyecto Global is supposed to begin work with SIMAC along with 
JICA, but its start is postponed by the continuation of USAID's Basic 
Education Strengthening (BEST) project. 


1997 




USAID's BEST project ends. 




Sept. 


GEA starts and World Learning opens Proyecto Global's office in 
Guatemala City. 

FUNRURAL-AEN scholarship program begins. 


1998 


April 


Proyecto Global contracts for a situational assessment of indigenous 
girls' education in Guatemala. 




May 


A delegation from Guatemala participates in the USAID International 
Conference on Girls' Education. 

Proyecto Global supports the Third National Seminar on Girls' Education. 

Proyecto Global runs a year-long sensitization program for mothers in 
coordination with DIGEBI in 11 departments throughout the country. 

Leo Burnet begins its pro bono work. 


1999 


Jan. 


Quiche teacher training workshop is led by Dr. Sudia Paloma McCaleb. 




Mar. 


Situational assessment is completed. 




Oct. 


Follow-up teacher training workshop is held in El Quiche (work begins on 
Sugerencias). 

Evaluation of FUNRURAL-AEN scholarship program in El Quiche is 
completed. 

Tzununul invites Proyecto Global to lead sensitization workshop in the 
community. 


2000 


Jan.-June 


Proyecto Global Quiche staff begin regular sensitization workshops in 
15 communities. 

Tzununul imposes a fine on parents who do not send their girls to 
school. 

Leo Burnet completes its pro bono work, but no financing of media 
campaign is forthcoming. 

Gish Paz Associates is hired to develop social communication materials 
for El Quiche. 

FUNRURAL-AEN scholarship program ends. 




Sept. 


Teachers complete Sugerencias. 




Oct. 


Community participation manual is drafted. 




Nov. 


AEN's network Esfuerzo Nacional is created. 


2001 


Feb. 


Gish Paz radio spots air. 




July 


Training workshop in how to use Sugerencias is organized and held at the 
request of the Technical Vice-Minister of Education. 




Sept. 


Breakfasts are held with NGOs, private sector, and university faculty to 
present the project's social communication materials, Sugerencias, and 
the Community Participation Manual. 

Proyecto Global is scheduled to end. 
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